ENDS AND MEANS
subject1 In this place I propose to discuss planning in
relation to our ideal postulates and to set forth the con-
ditions which must be fulfilled if the plans are to be
successful in contributing towards the realization of those
ideals.
In the section on Social Reform and Violence I made it
clear that most human beings are conservative, that even
desirable changes beget opposition, and that no plan which
has to be imposed by great and prolonged violence is ever
likely to achieve the desirable results expected of it. From,
this it follows, first, that only strictly necessary reforms
should be undertaken; second, that no change to which
there is likely to be widespread and violent opposition
should be imposed, however intrinsically desirable it may
be, except gradually and by instalments; and, thirdly, that
desirable changes should be made, wherever possible, by
the application to wider fields of methods with which
people are already familiar and of which they approve.
Let us apply these general principles to particular
examples of social planning, and first of all to the great
arch-plan of all reformers:' the plan for transforming a
capitalist society, in which the profit motive predominates,
into a socialist society, in which the first consideration is
the common good.
Our first principle is that only strictly necessary changes
shall be carried out. If we wish to transform an advanced
capitalist society, what are the changes that we cannot
afford not to make? The answer is clear: the necessary,
the indispensable changes are changes in the management
of large-scale production. At present the management
of large-scale production is in the hands of irresponsible
individuals seeking profit. Moreover, each large unit is
1 Planned Society, by Thirty-five Authors (New York, 1937),
contains authoritative summaries of almost all aspects of planning,
together with full bibliographies.